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Mt.  Iron,  Minn.,  Jtipe  3rd,  1907. 
€.  E.  Mahoney,  Acting  President  W.  F,  M,  r - ^ ; / " * 

Denver,  Colo.  ° 9 • * 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:—  v : * */:  ’ r v,  f’* 

Understanding  that  my  commission  as  *y6ur  orga- 
nizer expires  with  the  convening  of  the  3 5th4 annua1  con- 
vention of  the  W.  F.  M . , I have  deemed  it  raj  duty  to  sub- 
mit to  you  a brief  report  of  the  work  which,  for  about  a 
year,  I have  performed  in  a field  where  everything  seems 
to  be  full  of  protest  against  a life  of  captivity  and 
hard  toil. 

But,  to  start  with,  allow  me  to  leave  with  you  a 
sketch  of  the  conditions  of  the  miners  and  their  work, 
of  the  mine  owners  and  their  profit. 

The  [Mesaba  Range — which  extends  continuously 
from  Grand  Rapids  on  the  Mississippi  river  east  north- 
east for  a distance  of  about  90  miles  to  near  Birch 
Lake,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  large  gabbro  flow  that 
form  the  base  of  the  Kewenawn  series — offers  to  the 
organizer  one  of  the  most  difficult  fields,  although  no- 
where is  an  organization  more  needed  to  relieve  the 
mine  workers  from  the  appalling  conditions  of  bondage 
and  poverty  forced  upon  them  by  the  mine  owners’ 
senseless  craving  for  profit. 

In  this  section  of  the  country  the  underground  mine 
is  fa^t  disappearing  since,  instead  of  taking  the  ore  out 
of  the  earth  through  shafts,  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  strip  off  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  expose  the  ore 
which  is  then  taken  out  with  five-ton  steam  shovel sl 
Surface  methods,  through  the  open  pit  system,  are 
doing  away  with  the  professional  miner  endowed  with 
technical  capacity.  The  Mountain  Iron  pit,  which  is 
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the  most  productive  mine  in  the  world,  last  year  yielded 
2,536, 249^tppe»;Gf  ope,  employing  only  unskilled  workers, 
;W5iq,  Jvtdaen  eratry  iri  the  spring,  went  down  into  the  pit  for 
*,th*e 'first?  tiihe,* ’dld  npti  eyen  know  that  iron  is  to  be 
found •m‘the‘bowdI4s.ckf  ijhe  earth! 

• • Eijrbty-fiVtt  per  derif  of  the  workers  are  foreigners, 
'ignorant  of 4h,e^  language,  laws  and  customs  of  the 
cqup£fjC\  'PheV  teqtjae  mostly  from  Italy,  Finland  and 
;Afi&tria-’Hungary. 

In  the  villages  there  are  very  few  houses  for  the 
miners.  When  they  are  not  hived  in  stationary  rail- 
road cattle  cars,  they  are  thronged  in  filthy  and  poorly 
lighted  shacks  that  offer  a single  room  for  cooking, 
eating  and  sleeping.  In  such  dwellings,  where  the 
cockroaches  and  the  worms  are  constant  companions, 
the  bacilli  of  consumption  form  a dust  on  the  paper 
covered  walls  and  ceilings. 

Very  few  if  any  miners  of  this  range  can  boast  of  a 
saving  in  the  bank,  for  they  are  very  poorly  paid. 
The  standard  wage  is  supposed  to  be  $2.00  a day.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  April,  in  the  two  great  mines — the 
Adams-Spruce  and  the  Fay al— there  were  employed 
2500  men.  The  amount  of  money  paid  out  in  wages  for 
that  month  was  $125,000,  an  average  of  $50.00  per  man. 
This  is  reduced  to  $45.00  when  from  the  total  there  has 
been  deducted  the  high  salaries  paid  to  the  officers  and 
supervisors  in  charge  of  mines  and  miners. 

The  cost  of  necessaries  of  life  is  high  when  com- 
pared with  the  average  wages.  Second  class  board 
costs  at  least  $20.00  a month.  A single  room,  if  it  can 
be  found,  costs  $8.00  a month;  and  *‘a  place”  in  a bed 
for  two  $5.00  a month.  Laundry  is  not  included. 

Half  the  men  do  not  find  employment  the  year 
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round  on  account  -of  ^onie  of  the  open  pits  not  being- 
operated  during  the  winter.  . ~ - 

The  regular  work  day  is  ten  hours;  but  ■'often  men 
are  kept  at  work  twelve  and  fourteen  hours.  There  is  a 
day  and  a "night  shift.  Some  mines  do,  and  some  do 
not  work  on  Sunday.  The  steam  handlers  are  com- 
pelled to  work  om  Sunday  and  without  atiy  remunera- 
tion. On  that  day  they  are  supposed  to  clean  and  re- 
pair the  machinery  they  use  during  the  week. 

The'  unmarried  man  can  hardly  afford  to  buy  a 
decent  suit  of  clothes,  while  the  miner  with  a family 
cannot  get  along  at  all.  For  the  most  common  necessi- 
ties of  life,  many  of  them  are  compelled  to  go  into  debt 
against  the  coming  pay  day.  And  in'  case  of ' sickness 
or  loss  of  employment  their  debts  remain  unpaid.  Evic- 
tions are  not  rare. 

The  work  is  hard,  dangerous  and  tiresome.  The 
glacial  deposit  consisting,  to  dispense  with  geological 
terms,  of  fine  sand,  clay,  gravel  and  rock  which  did  not 
decay  as  fast  as  neighboring  formations,  has  a discon- 
certing tendency  to  cave  in,  shift  and  slide  about,  es- 
pecially when  permeated  with  the  moisture  characteris- 
tic of  the  country.  In  the  covered  mines  drifts  are 
framed  with  light  timbers.  Single  tracks  from  the  pits 
to  the  dumps  increase  the  danger  of  accidents. 

The  miners  who  are  continuously  employed  very 
often  must  lay  off  and  rest  for  a' few  days. 

Two  thirds  of  the  workers  do  not  remain  here  longer 
than  one  or  two  years. 

Lower  than  the  standard  of  life  is  the  standard  of 
education  of  .tke  wage  slaves.  No  village  or  town  offers 
a night  school  or  a public  library.  When  the"  unfor- 
tunate inhabitant  of  the  shack  goes  to  the  village, h 3 
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becomes  the  easy  prey  of  the  sporting  and  gambling 
houses  where  he  is  robbed  of  those  few  dollars  which 
otherwise  would  go  to  help  his  family  Whose  roof  and 
loaf  are  at  stake. 

In  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  corporations 
there  Neither  justice  nor  humanity.  The  list  of  the 
injured  who  die  for  lack  of  assistance  is  long,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  men  pay  $L00  # month  for  doctor  and 
hospital  care.  There  is,  besides,  a compulsory  contri- 
bution  of  50  cents  a month  to  provide  for  a fund  for 
accident  benefit.  The  rules  regulating  this  fund  convey 
the  idea  that  the  life  of  a worker  is  worth  $240.00. 

Many  are  the  crippled  who  are  compelled  to  work, 
many  are  the  permanently  unfitted  for  any  labor  what- 
ever, and  many  more  are  those  visited  by  the  white 
plague,  which  e.  rly  turns  healthy  men  into  candidates 
for  the  grave  yard. 


In  the  face  of  such  misery  that  drifts  the  miners 
beastward  and  sinks  their  women  to  haghood,  the  mine 
owners  pile  profit  upon  profit.  $38,000,000  was  the  clear 
profit  netted  last  year  out  of  the  work  of  the  16,000  mine 
workers  of  this  range.  A figure,  which  swells  to  $60,- 
000,000  when  we  add  the  profit  exploited  out  of  the  3,000 
miners  of  the  Vermilion  range  and  that  given  by  the 
6,000  employees  of  the  transportation  department— rail- 
road branches  and  spurs  from  the  mines  to  the  docks. 

These  figures  are  not  guess  work.  They  are  a frag- 
ment of  truth  snatched  from  amidst  the  many  lies  con- 
tained in  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  from  articles  published  now  and 
then  in  the  local  capitalist  papers,  and  from  statements 
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of  officers  of  the  mining  companies  who.  testified  before 
the  Minnesota  State  Iron  Tax  Committee.  , v,  : I / 

Reasonably  good  ore — say  57  per  cent-1!®  sold  on 
the  docks  at  $3.75  to  $4.00  a ton. : 1$  » is  valued  at  J2.00 
to  $2.30  at  the  mine— in  this  instance  meaning  after  the 
ore  is  mined  and  put  on  cars.  Now,  on  the  Mesaba 
range,  we  don’t  mine  ore  of  a low  grade.  Qur  mines 
give  a high  degree  of  ore.  For  instance,  the  Elba  runs 
62,  the  Sparta  60,  the  Malta  62,  the  Mountain  Iron  63 
up  to  68. 

In  Minnesota,  30,000,000  tons  of  ore  were  taken  out 
of  the  earth  last  year,  while  no  more  than  $9,000,000 
were  paid  in  wages.  The  Steel  Trust— which  in  19C6 
made  a net  earning  of  $156,624,273.18,  employing  202,457 
men,  to  whom  paid  only  $47,765,540  in  wages — control, 
through  the  Oliver  Mining  Company,  two-thirds  of  the 
production  of  the  iron  ore.  They  are  the  most  inhuman 
employers.  They  claim  they  cannot  pay  any  better 
wages,  and  in  the  meantime  give  out  the  following  fig* 
ures  about  their  mining  business  in  the  Lake  Superior 
district: 

Total  output  20,645.248  tons  of  ore,  value  $42, 330, 919.0Q 
Less  capital,  expenditure  and 

extensions $3,878,294.74 

Ordinary  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs  .„  292,086.71 

Extraordinary  replacements. . 312,037.71 

Reserved  fund  to  cover  roy- 
alties.   2,500,000.00  6,983*419.16 

$35,348,499.84 

The  Steel  Trust  in  their  report  do  not  say  hotv 
much  they  have  paid  in  wages  to  their  14*393  employeefe 
of  the  mining  department.  That  can  be  figured  on  thfe 
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average' wages  piaid  at  the  • f ayal  in  Evefeth  and  at  thi!e 
Olrver'in  Mountain  Iron.  They  have;  paid  something 
less  than  $6,000,000,  \hus  leaving  a net  surplus  of  about 
thirty  rniilibn  dollars,  : ' • 

For  the  past  two  yearsf  while  the  wages  have  ' re- 
mained tha  same/  the  production' has  doubled  add  it’s 
cost' has  decreased  by%alf.  Underground  operations, 
fast  disappearing,  are  twice  as  expensive  as  the  open 
pit  work.  Superintendent  Moore  testified  that  it  cost 
only  34.4  cents  a yard  to  strip  the  Wacootah  mine. 
Superintendent  Chinn  gave  $50,000  as  the  cost'  of -sink- 
ing one  shaft  a distance  of  750  feet. 

In  the  past,  the  miners  who  succeeded  one  another 
ignored  all  these  facts  and  figures;  neither  did  they 
care  to  find  out  anything.  Absorbed  * in  the  individual 
struggle  to  get  a living/  they  toiled  and  suffered. 
Finally  the  grim  desperation  of  their  lot,  want  and 
suffering  compelled  them  to  think.  The  realization  of 
ther  exploitation  created  a feeling  of  rebellion  against 
the  exploiters.  Here  and  there  they  went  out  on  strike, 
only  to  be  beaten  back  to  work.  But  the  miners 
learned  a lesson.  They  realized  the  necessity  of  an  or- 
ganization, the  only  means  to  prepare  and  assure  a 
successful  fight  against  the  masters.  About  that  time 
the  W.  F.  M began  to  send  organizers  up  here.  Bros. 
Kennison,  Sullivan,  Wesley,  Kirwan  came  one  after 
another  to  this  field.  They  all  realized  the  purpose  of 
their  mission;  they  did  their  duty/  but  they  brought 
with  them  an  experience’  of  fields  altogether  different 
from  ours.  They  met  with  many  obstacles,  among 
which  was  that  of  the  multiplicity  of  languages  of  the 
miners  which  they  could  .neither  speak  nor  - understand! 
Later  on  an  Austrian  and  a Finnish  organizer- were 
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employed,  ‘ Both  of  them  were  honest'',  and  sincere  in 
their  work,,  but  both  ignored  the  labor  movement,  and 
in  the  few  months  they  were  left  in  the  field,  without  the 
clear  vision  of  a class  revolutionary  ’ organization  and 
against  many  odds* “they  established,'  under  the  name 
of  miners’  unions,  many  mutual  societies  with  a scanty 
membership  of  miners,  butchers,  clerks  and  saloon 
keepers.  The  result  was  thaty  as  soon  ah  ah  honest 
secretary  had  paid  out,  or  si  dishonest  ' secretary  had 
eaten  up  the  las-t -cent  in  the  'treasury,  the  members, 
who  no  more  saw  a benefit  fund  for  the  sick  or  injured, 
dropped  away  and  the  organization  disappeared. 

When  I came  to  Minnesota,  according  to  the  direc- 
tory of  the  W.  P.  M.  there  were  ten  unions  in  this  State. 
As  a matter  of  fact  there  were  only  two  or  thrhe  unions 
holding  meetings  and  transacting  business. 

I started  my  work  in  Hibbing,  where  I arrived  oh 
June  19th,  ’06,  followed  a week  later  by  Vincent  St. 
John,  then  acting  member  of  the  executive  board. 

St.  John  helped  me  with  advice  and  material  co- 
operation.' Together  we  visited1  the  ^different  places  in 
the  western-  part  of  the'  range,  held  open  meeting^ 
and  distributed  all  the  literature  we  had  at  hand.  Ours 
was  more  a work  of  agitation  than  of  organization. 
After  a mOnth,  when  St'.  John  left  for  Michigan,  more 
than  100  Italians  had  joined  the  organization.  Of 
these  about  50  were  initiated  into  Local  Hibbing  155 
which  was  thus  getting  on  its  feet  again.  I rejoiced  at 
what  I thought  a success,  only  to  be  soon  disappointed'. 
The  Union  had  been  organized  with  a very  sm-all  mem- 
bership of  Finlanders.  Two  or  three  Americans  had 
been  coaxed  into  the  organization,  but  they  ' did  not 
comefrbm  the  mining  industry.*  They  did 'not  pay  any 
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fees  or  dues,  and  they  held  the  offices.  The  member 
ship  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  machinery  of  tb 
Federation,  and  were  kept  ignorant  of  the  affairs  o 
their  Union.  The  secretary,  like  an  Oriental  statue 
knew  how  to  collect  the  money  from  the  foreigners,  bu 
being  unable  to  talk  their, language,  followed  his  wil 
in  spending  it.  For  that  reason,  the  Finlanders,  dis 
satisfied,  dropped  out  of  the  organization,  and  all  tb 
Italians,  who  had  just  joined,  followed.  Then  I though 
it  was  my  immediate  duty  to  purify  and  place  the  or 
g&nization  on  a business  basis.  To  do  that  took  ; 
long  time,  but  in  the  end  I succeeded.  In  February 
had  brought  the  organization  to  200  members.  Thing 
were  brightening  up  when  the  papers  announced  tha 
Mr.  W.  J.  West,  superintendent  of  the  Oliver  Minina 
Co.,  was  candidate  for  president  of  the  village.  In  th<j 
election  of  that  man  I saw  a menace  to  the  develops 
ment  of  the  organization,  and  I did  my  best  to  preven; 
it.  I reached  an  understanding  with  the  local  Fim 
Socialist  Club.  We  put  a ticket  of  our  own  in  tb 
field, \ we  distributed  several  thousand  pieces  of  litera 
ture  and  we  held  in  the  Power  Theatre  th^  largest  masi 
meeting  ever  seen  on  the  Mesaba  Range.  We  made  s< 
much  noise  that  Mr.  West  did  not  dare  to  risk  hii 
name  on  the  ticket.  He  withdrew  in  favor  of  one  o 
his  tools  who  was  elected.  Within  a week  after  elec 
tion,  we  initiated  in  our  union  more  than  100  Finn  So 
cialists.  Since  then  we  have  been  getting  new  memberi 
right  along. 

While  working  in  Hibbing,  I did  not  neglect  tb 
other  localities  of  the  Range.  1 visited,  at  leas 
once  a week,  Eveleth,  where,  when  I arrived  on  tb 
Range,  Local  143  was  just  recovering  from  a shodi 
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given  by  Secretary  Orman,  who  had  left  behind  him  a 
shortage  of  $300.00.  Brother  Movern,  among  the  Aus- 
trians ai  d I among  the  Italians  worked  very  hard  un- 
til we  got  a good  sized  membership.  Later  on  the 
Finlanders  came  in*  and  we  divided  the  Local  in  threfe 
branches— the  Austrian,  the  Italian  and  the  Finn— each 
of  which  meets  separately  for  educational  purposes,  but 
all  meet  in  a joint  meeting  once  a month  to  transact 
the  business  of  the  organization.  This  arrangement 
gave  the  local  into  the  hands  of  the  membership  and, 
therefore,  made  it  possible  for  the  foreigners  to  elect 
their  own  officers,  delegates  and  committeemen.  The 
members  liked  the  plan,  but  it  was  not  liked  by  the 
only  two  American  members,  whose  anger  I had  to 
meet.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Daley,  no  longer  working  in 
the  mining  industry,  without  paying  any  dues  for  the 
period  of  five  months,  stuck  to  the  organization  only 
to  trade  it  for  personal  advantage.  He  saw  an  offense 
in  my  advising  the  membership  to  attend  each  and 
everv  meeting  and  to  learn  to  transact  the  business. 
He  started  a fight  against  me,  but  since  the  Miners’ 
Unibn  as  a unit  did  not  stand  by  him,  he  took  up  the 
organization  of  the  Engineers  and  Firemen,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  getting  up  a Union  which  in  an  official  way 
could  ask  you  to  dispense  with  my  services.  While 
endeavoring  to  get  a sufficient  number  of  members, 
Mr.  Daley  did  not  spare  any  effort  to  slander  me  and 
other  brothers.  HC  tried  to  create  a friction  between 
the  Italian  and  the  Austrian  members,  and  I preferred 
charges  against  him  and  had  him  expelled  from  mem- 
bership in  the  organization. 

I was  then  compelled  to  take  up  the  organization 
of  the  Engineers  and  Firemen  in  Eveleth.  The  moment 
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was  critical,  but  I did  my  best  under  the- circumstances., 
and.  succeeded  in  ..mustering  the  necessary  charter  mem- 
bers. JEJyeleth  Engineers  p(.h. Firemen  . Union  74  was 
organized  on  the  25th  of  January,  ’07..  There,  were  a 
few  good  and  active  boys  in  the  new  local,  and  they 
started  to  work  with  enthusiasm.  They  were  soon  dis- 
couraged. They  did  not  succeed j and  I regret  to  state 
that  unless  an  agitator  of  the  power  of  Debs  or  O’Neil 
is  first  sent  up  here,  no  one  will  ever  succeed  in  organ- 
izing th£  English  speaking,  workers  on  the  Mesaba 
Range,/--  ■ • . • — . 

Aurora  226  had  a membership  of  about  40  last  fall. 
The  Local  met  once  a month,  but  the  members,  in  ma- 
jority Austrians,  took  very  little  interest  in  their,  or- 
ganization. I went  there  in  November  and  induced  a 
few  Italians  to  join.  Then  I returned  there  in  Decem- 
ber and  with  the  help  of  Brother  Movern  who  speaks 
Austrian  and  of  Brother  Anderson  who  speaks  Finnish 
reached  the  miners  of  the  different  nationalities,  got  i 
sufficient  number  of  members  to  pay  a salary  to  a sec 
retary,  and  put  the  Local  on  a business  basis,  I hav< 
continued  to  visit  Aurora  once  or  twice  a month.  Th< 
Union  there  is  now  increasing  in  membership  and  b 
doing  well.  ’ 

McKinley  75  had  a membership  of  not  over  30  whei 
I first  visited  it  last  October.  It  went  almost  defunct  ir 
winter,  but  through  a great  effort  I revived  - it  early  ir 
spring,.  At  present  its  membership  is  reaching  the  siz< 
of  the  other  Locals. 

Sparta  49  received  very  little  of  my  attention  as  i 
has  always  had  a good  set  of  officers  who  take  an  ac 
tive  interest. in  the  progress  of  the  organization  in  th< 
whole  district. 
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Buhl  70  had  a membership  of  about  90  in  June, 
1906.  I went  there  on  July  4th,  had  an  open;  meeting 
and  got  a few  new  members.  I thought  that  everything 
was  all  right  and  neglected  to  go  there  for  about  three 
months.  In  December  I was  surprised  to  - find  out  tj^t 
the  Local  had  gone  out  of  business.  I reorganized  it 
in  January,  but  was  unable  to  get  all  the  money  of  the 
organization  which  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  late  sec- 
retary, a kind  of  attorney  who  had  no  business  what- 
ever in  a labor  oaganization. 

Virginia  29  had  disbanded  while  the  14  annual  con- 
vention was  in  session.  It  was  not  possible  for  St.  John 
and  me  to  revive  it  last  July.  Early  in  January 
W.  J.  Latimer  got  for  me  the  addresses  of  some  socia- 
lists in  that  locality  and  through  them  it  was  possible 
to  reorganize  the  Union  on  January  24,  1907.  At  the 
reorganization  I secured  22  members,  but  only  ten  of 
them  were  in  good  standing  when  in  April  I took  up  the 
work  there  again.  It  now  has  a membership  of  over 
200. 

Chisholm  143  had  a small  membership  of  Aus- 
trians who  insisted  upon  transacting  the  business  in 
their  own  language.  For  that  reason  I could  not  bring 
into  the  organization  the  Italians  whom  I then  organ- 
ized into  a branch  of  Hibbing  155.  In  March  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  bring  to  an  understanding  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  nationalities  to  whom  we  added  the 
members  of  the  Finnish  Socialist  party.  The  local  was 
reorganized  and  is  now  transacting  business  on  the 
same  plan  of  Eveleth  143. 

Nashwauk  196,  organized  in  May  1906,  never  paid 
any  percapita  tax  to  headquarters  until  August  when 
I was  directed  there  by  Acting  Secretary  Kirwan.  At 
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that  time  I got  together  19  members,  but  as  no  one  of 
them  could  speak  a word  of  English  the  Local  could  not 
be  reorganized. 

I returned  to  Nashwauk  last  March  when  I was  in- 
formed that  in  its  jurisdiction,  at  the  St.  Paul  mine 
(Keewatin),  Mr.  Trautman’s  outfit  had  organized  a 
union.  Realizing  the  great  harm  which  could  obtain 
by  the  development  of  a dual  organization,  I went  im- 
mediately to  Nashwauk,  reached,  the  miners  in  their 
language,  and,  after  a ten  days  work,  Local  196  return- 
ed to  life  with  80  members.  We  got  about  100  more 
members  within  the  next  three  weeks. 

I organized  Mt.  Iron  94  on  March  27,  1907.  I had 
quietly  worked  in  that  field  since  last  summer.  The 
charter  members  were  135,  but  they  had  been  200  if  the 
raining  companies  had  not  discharged  the  first  members 
I got  and  who  had  the  courage  of  boasting  of  their  af- 
filiation with  the  W.  P.  M.  At  present  I am  the  secretary 
of  this  local  and  the  membership  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Mt.  Iron  94  is  just  building  a little  house  of  its  own;  it 
is  the  only  real  labor  organization  on  the  range  and  it 
means  business.  The  most  of  the  members  are  class 
conscious,  some  of  them  having  been  educated  to  So- 
cialism in  Finland  and  some  others  having  been 
brought  up  in  a province  of  Italy  where  very  often  the 
workers  protest  against  their  employers  by  using  the 
same  method  of  the  Lake  City  strikers  of  1899. 

I left  the  eastern  part  of  the  range  and  went  to 
Bovey  the  night  of  May  29th,  and  on  May  31st  I suc- 
ceeded in  organizing  Bovey  Miners  Union.  The  char- 
ter members  are  only  27,  but  10  of  them  are  old 
members  of  the  W.  F.  M.  and  with  their  enthusiastic 
cooperation  I hope  to  have  brought  this  membership  to 
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0 by  the  time  this  report  reaches  Headquarters.! 

Since  I have  been  on  the  range  the  organization 

made  a very  large  increase  in  membership, 
irough  my  efforts  the  W.  F.  M-  has  got  ?500  members 

1 this  Range.  Continually  I have  been  the  object  of 
3 slanders  of  the  local  press  which  in  the  interest 
the  corporations  has  endeavored  to  arrest  my  work 
republishing  and  commenting  upon  criminal  false- 
ods  put  up  by  the  Trautman-DeLeon  combination, 
lough  alone,  I have  stood  the  fire  and  I am  satisfied 
bh  the  result  of  my  work. 

I thank  you  and  Secretary  Kirwan  for  the  good  ad- 
:e  and  other  kindly  help  which  you  have  given  me. 
,lso  wish  to  acknowledge  the  useful  co-operation  of 
hn  Kolu  a member  of  the  Finnish  Socialist  Party  who 
3 been  in  the  field  with  me  for  the  last  tnree  months. 
The  mine  workers  of  the  Mesaba  Range  need  educa- 
n.  They  need  before  and  above  all  a paper  in  their 
n languages,  and  then  they  must  find  in  the  office  of 
union  a man  who  can  transact  for  them  that  business 
which  they  are  held  in  a second  form  of  slavery  by 
ir  merchant  and  politician  countryman. 

I have  tilled  the  soil  and  spread  the  seeds,  but  to 
•vest  the  fruits  the  Federation  should  have  in  this 
d,  for  a period  of  at  least  three  months,  an  Italian, 
'innish  and  an  Austrian  organizer  who  should  work 
he  same  time  and  harmoniously. 

However,  be  it  understood  that  I do  not  look  for  a 
ppointment,  although  I should  like  to  remain  on  the 
saba  range.  All  these  men  I gathered  under  the 
at  banner  of  the  W.  F.  M.  love  me  and  I love  them, 
ant  to  be  here  at  the  first  fight  which  seems  not  far 
iy.  I have  a certain  remuneration  for  my  work, 
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they  have  nothing  as  yet  through  the  organization*  I 
Want  to  see  them  get  something,  andif  in  this'  any  sac- 
rifice is  necessary,'  I am  ready  to  gather  the  blood  of 
my  heart  in  the  palm  of  my  hand  and  throw  it  away  to 
warm  my  friends  in  the  struggle  for  the  recognition  of 
their  rights.'  With  best  wishes, 

Fraternally  yours, 

Teofilo  Petriella, 


